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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57.) 


Iv a subsequent scene with the sister, the same 
holy person maintains the dignity of his style. 


Friar. I am glad to see this penance ; for, believe me, 
You have anripp’d a soul so foul and guilty, 
As I must tell you true, I marvel how 
The earth hath borne you up; but weep, weep on, 
These tears may do you good ; weep faster yet, 
Whilst I do read a lecture. ‘ 
Ann. Wretched creature ! 
Friar. Ay, you ave wretched, miserably wretched, 
Almost condemned alive. There is a place, 
(List, daughter) ma black and hollow vault, 
Where day is never seen; there shines no sun, 
But flaming horror of consuming fires ; 
A lightless sulphur, chok’d with smoky fogs 
Of an infected darkness; in this place 
Dwell many thousand thousand sundry sorts 
Of never-dying deaths. ‘There damned souls 
Roar without pity ; there are gluttons fed 
With toads and adders ; there is burning oil 
Pour’d down the drunkard’s throat ; the usurer 
Is fore’d to sup whole draughts of molten gold ; 
There is the murderer for ever stabb’d, 
yet can he never die; there lies the wanton 
On racks of burning steel, whilst in his soul 
He feels the torment of his raging lust. 
/Inm Mercy! oh mercy ! 
Friar. There stand these wretched things, 
Who have dream’d out whole years in lawless sheets 
And secret incests, cursing one another, &c. I. 63, 64. 


The most striking scene of the play, however, 
is that which contains the catastrophe of the lady’s 
fate. Her husband, after shutting her up for some 
time in gloomy privacy, invites her brother, and all 
his family toa solemn banquets; and even intro- 
duces him, before it is served up, into her private 
chamber, where he finds her sitting on her mar- 
riage-bed. in splendid attire, but filled with boding 
terrors and agonizing anxiety. He, though equal- 
ly aware of the fate that was prepared for them, 
addresses her at first with a kind of wild and des- 
perate gayety, to which she tries for a while to 
answer with sober and earnest warnings,—and 
then exclaims impatiently, 


Ana. O let’s not waste 
These precious hours in vain and useless speech. 
Alas, these gay attires were not put on 
But to some end; this sudden solemn feast 
Was not ordain'd to riot in expense ; 
I that have now been chamber’d here alone, 
Bare’d of my guardian, or of any else, 
Am not for nothing at an instant freed 
To fresh excess. Be not deceiv’d, my brother ; 
This banquet is an harbinger of death 
To you and me; resolve yourself it is, 
And be prepar’d to welcome it. 
Gio. Look up, look here; what see you in my face? 
Jnn. Distraction and a troubled countenance. 
Gio. Death, and a swift repining wrath, 
What see you in mine eyes? 
Ann. Methinks you weep. 
Gio. 1 do indeed. These are the funeral tears 
Shed on your grave. These furrow’d up my cheeks 
When first I lov’d and knew not how to wvo. 
Fair Annabella! should I here repeat 
The story of my life, we might loose time! 
Be record all the spirits of the air, 
And all things else that are, that day and night, 
Early and late, the tribute which my heart 
Hath paid to Annabella’s sacred love, 
Hath been these tears,— which are her mourners now. 
Never till now did nature do her best, 
To show a matchless beauty to the world, 
Which in an instant, ere it scarce was seen, 
The jealous destinies require again. 
Pray, Annabella, pray! since we must part, 





yet look, 
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Go thou, white in thy soul, to fill a throne 
Of innocence and sanctity in heaven 
Pray, pray, my sister. 

Ann. Then I see your drift ; 
Ye blessed angels, guard me! 

Gio. So say L 
Kiss me. If ever after-times should hear 
Of our fast-knit affections, though perhaps 
The laws of conscience and of civil use 
May justly blame us, yet when they but know 
Our loves, that love will wipe away that rigour, 
Which would in other incests be abhorr’d. 
Give me your hand. How sweetly life doth run 
In these well-colour’d veins ! how constantly 
T.ese palms do promise health! but could chide 
W th nature for this cunning flattery. — 
Kiss me again,—forgive me. 


Ann. with my heart. 

Gio. Farewell. 

Ann, Will you be gone? 
Gio. Be dark, bright sun, 


And make this mid-day night, that thy gilt rays 
May not behold a deed will turn their splendour 
More sooty than the poets feign their Styx ! 
One other kiss, my sister. 
Ann. What means this ? 
Gio. To save thy fame, and kill thee in a kiss. [ Stabs her. 
Thus die, and die by me, and by my hand. 
-Inn, Off brother, by your hand! 
Gio When thou art dead 
I’ll give my reasons for’t ; for to dispute 
With thee, even in thy death, most lovely beauty, 
Would make me stagger to perform this act 
Which I most glory in. 
-Inn. Forgive him, Heaven—and me my sins! Farewell, 
Brother unkind, uukind, —mercy, great Heaven,—oh—oh. 


{ Dies, 


Gio. She’s dead, alas, good soul! This marriage-bed 
In all her best, bore her alive and dead. 
Soranzo, thou hast miss’d thy aim in this; 
I have prevented now thy reaching plots, 
And kit?d'a love, for whose each drop of blood 
I would have pawn’d my heart. Fair Annabella, 
Ifow over-glorious art thou in thy wounds, 
Triumphing over infamy and hate! 
Shrink not, courageous hand, stand up my heart, 
And boldly act my last, and greater part ! 


[Exit with the Body. 1. 98—101, 


There are few things finer than this in Shak- 
speare. It bears an obvious resemblance indeed 
to the death of Desdemona; and, taking it asa 
detached scene, we think it rather the more beaw oui 
of the two. ‘The sweetnes of the diction—the nat- 
ural tone of tenderness and passion—the strange 
perversion of kind and magnanimous natares, and 
the borrid catastrophe by which their guilt is at 
once consummated and avenged, have not often 
been rivalled in the pages either of the modern or 
the ancient drama. 


The play entitled “ The Broken Heart,” is in 
our anthor’s best manner; and would supply more 


beautiful quotations than we have left room for in- 
serting. The story is a little complicated, but the 


following slight sketch of it will make our extracts 
sufficiently intelligible. Penthea, a noble lady of 
Sparta, was betrothed, with her father’s approba- 
tion and her own full consént, te Orgilus ; but be- 
ing solicited at the same time, by Bassanes, a per- 
son of more splendid fortune, was, after her father’s 
death, in a manner compelled by her brother, Itho- 
cles, to violate her first engagement, and yield him 
her hand. In this ill sorted alliance, though living 
a life of unimpeachable purity, she was harassed 
and degraded by the perpetual jealousies of her 
aavhortey husband, and pined away like her desert- 
ed lover, in sad and bitter recollections of the 
happy promise of their youth. Ithocles, in the 
inean time, had pursued the course of ambition 
with a bold and commanding spirit, and had vbtain- 
ed the highest honours of his country, too much 
occupied in the pursuit to think of the misery to 
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which he had condemned the sister who was left 
to his protection ; at last, however, in the midst of 
his proud career, he is seized with a sudden pas- 
sion for Calantha, the heiress of the sovereign, and, 
after many struggles, is reduced to ask the inter- 
cession and advice of his unhappy sister, who was 
much in fayour with the princess. ‘The following 
is the scene, in which he makes this request ;—and 
to those who have learned, from the preceding pas- 
sages, the lofty and unbending temper of the sup- 
pliant, and the rooted and bitter anguish of he: 

whom he addresses, it cannot fail to appear one of 

the most striking in tke whole compass of dramatic 

composition. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT. 


BOSTON THEATRE. 
The Drama’s Lawes, the Drama’s Patrons give, 


And they that live to please—MUST PLEASE TO LIVE. 
Johnson. 





Tuart the theatre is a public institution established for 
the amusement and benefit of the citizens at large, and 
that it must, consequently, submit, at all times, to the 
cognizance and reproof of that public by which it is sup- 
ported, is a position, which, however novel it may be to 
some, we must take the liberty, at present, for the sake of 
argument, to consider as undeniable. 

Though the theatre may be the property of private in- 
dividuals, its character must wear the livery of the public, 
and its proprietors, after all, can be considered in no oth- 
er light, than as the trustees of their fellow citizens, whom 
they are conscientiously bound to assist in controuling the 
conduct of an establishment, whose effects operate sileauly, 
though powerfully, upon every class, and among aii ages 
of the community. 

We will not, therefore, do this respectable portion of 
our fellow townsmen the injustice to imagine, that they 
regard their public structure with the sordidly selfish 
views of a common landlord, who, if his tenant be punc- 
tual in his payments, cares, not to what purposes his dwel- 
ling may be converted ;—whether it be agreeable or nox- 
ious to its neighborhood ;—whether it be made the abode 
of domestic peace, or a brothel of licentiousness. : 

The very existence of the Stage is permitted by legis ” 
lative indulgence, and approved and supported by the 
community, under tbe impression, that so far from insult- 
ing the decency, and scandalizing the judgment of the 
public, it will exert its acknowledged powers to support 
the one and improve the other. But should its conduc- 
tors,—as is too often the case,—grossly neglect the salu- 
tary purposes of this institution, while too busily employ- 
ed in the promotion of their own ends,—like unworthy 
stewards, whose irrepressible itch for gain prevents them, 
in the management of the estate committed to their care, 
from attending to the duties they owe their employers ;— 
it then becomes both the right and the duty of the Public 
to expostulate with these betrayers of their trust, on the 
impropriety of their conduct. If this be found ineffect- 
ual, they can at least adopt their last resource,—that of 
withholding their patronage. 

A large proportion of the visitors of the theatre, contri- 
bute annually towards its support a greater sum than that 
which they expend for the protection of government ;— 
yet the Press groans incessantly that the people may re- 
vile those whom they murmur to pay. The brightest 
genius and the most exalted station of the statesinan do 
not screen him from the missile shafts of wit, or the re- 
proaches and denunciations of those to whom he is in- 
debted for his exaltation. May we not, then, from anal!- 
ogy, be permitted humbly to question the soundness of 
the doctrine—that the management of the stage shall be 
held sacred from the investigation of its patrons ; that the 
petty tyrants of the green room shall not meet the fate of 
these they mimic; that they shall be exempted from all 
accountability to those trom whom they receive their 
bread ! 

That part of society whose judgment it is an honour 
tosatisfy, and that class whose affluence makes it protitable 
to please ; and those of our readers who have learned 
from their dreams,or f:om theory, what a wel! conducted 
stage ought to be; or, to say ail in one word, those that 
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have left fhe theatre from disgust and shame—from an | 
offended judgment, and an inst!ted delicacy :—all these 
will probably smile at our attempt to prove, that managers 
are not independent of the public. But it ts so long 
since Bostonians have asserted their title to this neglect- 
ed branch of the liberty of the Press, that those who have 
profited by the public apathy have begun to think, if one 
may judge from their conduct, that this right has become 
extinct by disuse; and that the uncontrouled disposal of 
the stage is a franchise held by prescription. 
If such have been the dreams of our managers, they 
vill pardon us, if, while asserting our privileges in a tone 
somewhat less narcotic than the dulcet warblings of a 
well turned puff, we rudely interrupt their slumbers. We 
already anticipate the incredulous stupidity with which 
they will rouse from their day-dream,—the execrations 
they will utter against the alarum by which they are dis- 
turbed,—the complacency with which they will receive 
the soothing assurances of their friends and hangers on, 
—and the oscitancy with which they will “ cry to sleep 
again.” ; 
Having premised thus much concerning our right to 
arrsign the monarchs of the scene, we shall proceed 
forth with in the exercise of our privileges. And here it 
may not be amiss to observe, that we feel so confident 
that our censures are rather the echo than the exciters of 
public disgust, that we hesitat+ not to avow our readiness 
to desist from what we conceive to be the exposure of 
imposture and misconduct, if but one INDEPENDENT Volun- 
teer in favour of the present system of ill management, 
will convince us that our complaints are groundless. Of 
this, however, we have no xpprehension. We may be 
tasteless enough to tolerate stupidity, but we belicve we 
have none prostituted enough to defend it. 
There are but few, we believe, who have frequented 
the theatre during its present prostration of character,— 
even among those who are the least scrupulous about the 
decency and actual usefulness of the stage, from whom 
may not be heard the most unqualified sentiments of con- 
temptuous disapprobation—Some indeed, stand neuter. 
Among this number we shall find those who visit the 
theatre for its novelty, and with whom its novelty is its 
only recommendation. With such, a play and a puppet- 
show are held in equal estimation. Another sct approve 
from the grosser motives of interest, and with true mer- 
eantile spirit hate all that injure the credit of their wares. 
Another class are satisfied from a better cause than a well 
* eonducted theatre; Urey receive their amusement eratui- 

tously, and had rather show ther gratitude than their 
judgment. The last, and we are happy to be able to 
say, the least in number among this order, are those 
whose opinions are their stock-in-trade, and who, conse- 
quently, reconcile it to their conscience, to sell them to 
the highest bidder. From the clamour of these gentle. 
men, nothing more can be inferred than that they are paid 
in proportion to their vociferations ; and from their si- 
Jence we can draw no other iuference than that their in- 
enuity is not equal to their venality. These, like well 
§ trained house-dogs, shew their teeth to al] but their mas- 
x. Of their character and habitudes we may have oc- 
pn to speak more fully hereafter ; 


























































































= But from that uninfluenced and overwhelming majority 
who approve when they are pleased and condemn ‘when 
they are disgusted, we shall hear,—mingled with com- 
plaints of less magnitude,—one general tone of displeas- 
ure at our not having in PFrRM4NENT possession, at least 
one leading male and female performer of undisputed 
and superior professional accomplishments.—Without 
these master spirits, it is of no avail that the company is— 
what, in truth, we can seldom say of it,—respectable in 
its subordinate characters, who cannot be otherwise than 
grotesque and disgusting while either compelled, or yol- 
unteering, to supply the place of first rate performers, 
Ky such necessitous arrangements as a deficiency of this 
importance renders unavoidable, the whole dramatic corps 
is thrown into confusion ;— licutenants must command 
in the absence of their captains ;—c»rporals strut in the 
cast-coat of their superiors; bandy legged drummers as- 
sume the habit of field officers ; and even that part of the 
female coyypany who might have figured with much hen- 
our to themseives, among the maudlin sutlers of the 
camp—suddenly start up, environed with all the amazo- 
nian gleries of E/vira or Queen Eleanor. 

With such 2 company, is it at all surprising that man- 
agers find it difficult to fill the theatre by the perform- 
ance of stancard dramas ? Would not their suecéss,on the 
contrary, be a satire upon the discernment of the public ? 
For what have the enaxtors of interludes—of petit come- 
dies—of melodramss—and forces in five acts—to dowith 
the Busxaw ! Who would hear a ballad singer chant in an 
Oratorio? The usual consequences of a company without 
intrinsic attractions, inevitably follow :—The deficieneics 
efthe actor must be made up in the attractions of scen- 


cy. Thug an innadstion of raree-show, machinery, maw- 
kish hameour and vulgar witticisms, with all the trash 


ef contemporary seribSies, overwheim and threaten with 


annihilation the spleralid fabric of our boasted dramatic 
poetry. And the only consolation left the lovers of the 
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‘drama, is that of pointing to its neglected ruins and di- 


lapidated trophies, where monkies chatter, and owls hoot 
among the fragments, and “ the fox looks out at the win- 
dow.’ 

But we are wandering from that course of argument 
which we had designed co pursue at the outset, and to 
which we now revert. Our fellow-labourers, in this de- 
partment, having hitherto indulged themscives in those 
gencral observations and unsubstantiated repioaches 
which are the usual indications of honest indignation, when 
excited by the first contemplation of flagrant abuses ;—it 
shallnow be our task,—vexatious and disagreeable as it 
may be,—to convert their complaints into a more tangible 
form, and to show that their recriminations rest upon the 
svlid foundation of facts ;—to trace the outlines of the du- 
ty of those we censure, and mark the deviations of mis- 
conduct and neglect. 

The general design of our future observations will be 
to prove that the Stage is not confined to the mere nega- 
tive quality of doing no injury, but that, according to the 
opinions of the best and wisest of mankind, it is not only 
capable of affording an elegant and rational amusement, 
and of being converted into a school of rhetoric and gen- 
tility, but that it may be made a powerful auxiliary in the 
cause of virtue. In comparing our own Stage with this 
elevated standard, we shall find that its pretensions not 
only Vanish into air, but that it has not even the negative 
merit of doing no harm; and that the philanthropist, in 
taking a comprehensive view of the mediate causes of ge- 
neral licentiousness, will be justified in considering it the 
hot-house in which the germs of incipient vice are quick- 
ened into life, and prepared to luxuriate in the vilest haunts 
of debauchery. 

To produce this conviction in the minds of those who 
are not already convinced, we shall pursue that method 
which a consideration of the subject naturally suggests. 
In considering successively the subordinate subjects that 
form the component parts of this general aggregate of de- 
linquency, we shall at our leisure animadvert,— 

Fins, On the peculiar disadvantages under which we 
labour in depending on an alien taste to cater for us ; and 
in our acguicscence in that intellectual imbecility which 
receives With asinine stupidity all the modish trash of Co- 
vent Garden and Drury Lane. Under this head we shall 
shew the absurdity of making the success of the most 
worthless productions on the London Stage, (where they 
receive a factitious aid in the peculiar talents of actors for 

whom parts are expressly written,) a criterion of that me- 
rit which should recommend them to an American public. 

Seconpux. We shall consider the general character of 
our dramatic corps, for some years pust, and this will ne- 
cessarily involve the duty of making an impartial estimate 
of the merits and defects of the present company. We 
presume that this examination will terminate in a concur- 

rence with the general opinion,—that they are totally in- 
adequate to sustain the dignity and usefulness of the Dra- 
ma, in the metropolis of New-England. 

‘Turnpiy. As one of the advantages of a well conduct- 
ed stage, is to describe to youth the costume of past 
ages and distant countries ;—and as one of the means by 
which the Poet effects his purposes, is a strict adherence 
to the fiction of the scene, we shall consider how far this 
two-fold duty, of pleasuve and instruction, is attended to, 
on. * Boston Stage, and shall adduce instances, not on- 
ly os partial negligence, but of a total heedlessness in this 
department of the internal economy of the Theatre. 

Fourruty. As all impropriety of conduct in perform- 
ers, while in the immediate presence of their audience, 
may be justly considered as an insult of the blackest hue, 
(of ingratitude and impudence united, ) tothose from whom 
they receive their support,—we shall consider how far 
they concur with Managers in rendering the Stage a nui- 
sance, instead of a benctit to the community. We shall 
view this subject under the heads of Odscenity,—Profani- 
ty,—and palpable Intoxication ; and, instead of using the 
cant of puritanism asthe test by which to try this question, 
we shall only require that the countenances of the female 
part of the audience sha!! be made the standard, to deter- 
mine the license and the inroads to be allowed indecency. 

Firruty. As it is impossible to suppose that an en- 
lightened community would so long have acquiesced in 
such flagrantly pernicious abuses, without the Juggler’s 
being secured by an infiuence which rather astonishes 
than deceives ;—we shail endeavour to account for this 
controul of managers over the public and its press, by 
the exposure of a digested and operative system of rur- 
r1nG, bullying, and insiduous corraption, that would have 
done honour to the espionnage of Napoleon. 

Sixraty. There is always some consolation in ascer- 
taining the cause of a disease, though experience may 
teach us that it is irremediable. The source of all the 
defalcations of which we complain, we shall trace,—not 
to that dignified villainy which excites, at once, respect 
and detestation, but to the vilest and most groveling pas- 
sion of the petty knave ;—not the parsimony of the miser, 
who, in enriching himself, injures no one, but avartcz, 
in its most sbhorrent form, which is not content with the 
gains of industry, but solaces itself in the profits of im- 
posture. 
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The operation of this “master passion” we shall detect, 
in all its forms, upon the stage, and behind the scenes ; 
in the unlit candle, and half illuminated chandelier; and 
even at the hermetrically sealed doors, which the archi- 
tect intended should be used for the convenience of the 
atidience, but which parsimony shuts in our face, to save 
the expense of an extra constable. 

Severracy, and lastly. As it is an ungrateful task 
to expose the abuses of existing establishments, without 
suggesting a remedy, we shall propose one in the plan of 
a new Theatre, designed by the celebrated Richard Lov- 
ell Edgeworth ; and which unites, in an unparaileted de- 
gree, the important requisites of superiour elegance, 
safety, and convenience ; and by its semicircular form, 
gives tu every individual of the audience, an unobstruct- 
ed view of the stage. Norutne is wanted to the immedi- 
ate erection of such a structure, but the conviction that 
the present scheme of ill management is intended as a 
PERMANENT Sistem. 

In the mean time, we shall endeavour to avoid inter- 
fering with the business of occasional criticism, but shall 
give Way, as circuinstances may require, to the theatrical 
remarks of our fellow labourers X, Y & Z—who have hith- 
erto occupied this department of the Magazine. 





The benefit of Mr. Hilson, on Monday evening, will be 
honored, we sincerely hope, with an audience that may 
make him some amends for the thin houses to which he 
has played through his engagement This scanty aiten- 
dance is not to be imputed te a want of admiration in our 
townsmen for his extraordinary talents ; but the judg 
ment which can appreciate his worth, is startled at the 
company in whieh it is found. ‘The fable of the good and 
bad dogs will sufficiently explain to him the causes of his 
misfortune. His “Somno’’ has been twice repeated wo 
audiences which he inspired with as universal and heart- 
felt merriment as we ever witnessed at any theatre ; andor 
his other personations. we should regret that we have not 
the room to speak as they deserve, were we not convinc- 
ed that the general opinion of his excellence requires trom 
us no confirmation. His Tyke and Zekiel Homespun wei 
master picces of fine acting, and were, in our opinion, 
his best performances. In both these excellent pictures 
of vulgar sensibility, his animated representations of ar- 
dent tenderness, and the impassioned feelings of honest 
indignation had no parallel in our remembrance. What 
obstacle prevents the permanent engagement of this inve!- 
uable performer ? Does he ask too much, or do the man- 
agers offer too little? We cannot conclude without notic- 
ing the excellence of Mrs. Williams’ ‘ Aosalind,’ which was 
far superior to that of many who have hitherto appeared 
here, in that character. Zz. 
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THE THINKER.....Wo. X. 

Or all the virtues which may be practised with 
the least sacrifice of ease or present enjoyment, 
punctuality stands pre-eminent; and nothing ef. 
‘fects the concerns of active life more intimately 
than this; nothing involves so long a chain of coi- 
sequences of a temporal nature ; nothing is so im- 
mediately felt, particularly as it regards pecuniary 
concerns. as a Want of it. Why then this remiss- 
ness P Why is the habit of neglecting to fulfil 
promises so generally prevalent ¢ 1s a man’s word 
of no consequence ? Must | be compelled to doubt 
the veracity of my neighbour, because I have often 
found he makes assurances only to get rid of 
my solicitations ? Surely the man whe thus calcu- 
lates sees but aspan into the future, knows little 
of the rule of right, or the effects which causes in- 
varibly produce. Without taking into view the 
nioral turpitede of this conduct, did he but consult 
interest in the event, he would pursue an opposite 
course. He would know that the path he walks 
in now, would soon be strewn with thorns of his 
own planting, and the advantages he enjoys in the 
community, would be withheld as soon as he should 
become generally known. Punctuality is the poor 
man’s stock in trade, the merchant’s character, 
the reputation of the gentleman. It should be 
considered inviolable. ‘This once established as 
our guide, confidence is never wanting ;—a man 
may choose his own pay-day, for we know he will 
not disappoint us; we know that as far as circum- 
stances under human controul! will permit, he will 
meet his promise, therefore our security is sufh- 
cient; we feel no apjre ension for our ernst 
more than if it were in our own pousession, Suc 
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- word, and would the more assiduously mantain it. 


a man will not be pressed if his ability be insuffi- 
cient, on account of unforeseen occurences, to act 
with his usual promptness. He will go to his 
creditors in time, state his difficulty, and readily 
receive an extension of his credit ; for, being thus 
warned, his friend can prepare himself by other 
means, to meet those concerns for which he had 
appropriated these receipts. The opposite char- 
acter, who obliges his creditor to earn his money a 
second time, not barely by attending his daily ap- 
pointments, which as constantly are renewed if he 
can be found, but by harsh and often abusive lan- 
guage, or being told contrary to all teuth, that he 
is not at home; such a character ought to be con- 
temned, denied the common privileges of a citizen, 
until he deserve them by abjuring such unmanly 
conduct, and performing the part of a ood mem- 
ber of society. If the great would lead the way, 
not only by being ever punctual themselves, bat 
by discountenancing those who are guilty of breach- 
es of punctuality, we should soon find a revolution, 
which would be of as extensive usefulness, as any 
political change could at any time be in a nation. 
But it is not only in pecuniary aifairs, that punc- 
tuality is to be enjoined. ‘This effects more im- 
mediately the man of business, than some other 
classes in society, although it has a degree of in- 
fluence on all who live in acommunity. But there 
is another branch of punctuality which should be 
urged, as of high importance to every one 3 that is, 
the keeping of engagements. On no consideration 
should a man be excused, but from an impractica- 
bility to fulfil them; an impracticability, ae ever, 
consistent with civility and good breeding; for 
there are imaginable cases where both would be 
sacrificed if a trifling engagement were attended 
to. A failure at such a time would deserve a pal- 
liative consideration ; for this would not denote a 
habit of carelessness respecting our word, but a 
fear of doing more injury by complying than by 
neglecting it. Many are every day met with. who 
so habitually promise without thinking of it after- 
wards, that they would be really surprised if you 
should seriously call them to an account for it. 
Where is he who will come forward and support 
so depraved a practice? Do you tell me it is of 
too insignificant a nature to be regarded ? Give 
me assurance by punctuality in trifles, that you 
will not disappoint me in more important concerns. 
Let me have reason to believe that you consider 
your werd sacred, whether given to meet me on 
the Exchange, or plighted at the altar of heaven! 
Here is the standard by which aman should be 
tried—whether he would be willing to bear the 
appellation of a liar What less can it be consid- 
ered apart from the foolish custom which prevails ? 
Do you occupy a high station, possess great tal- 
ents, shining qualities, and think this ~ to ex- 
empt you from the law of punctuality ? Let him 
to whom your promise is made, have the example 
of greatness and. goodness united, and convince 
him by your conduct, that as much above the com- 
mon vulgar as you are elevated by nature and 
fortune, so much the more do you think of your 

















AMUSEMENT. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO A YOUNG LADY, 
ON THE EVE OF MARRIAGE. 
(coNTINUED FROM Pace 59.) 

By a little address, your husband’s vanity may 
be made the source of considerable additional 
emolument to i Be sure to impress him with 
a conviction of the high idea you entertain of his 
taste in the choice of jewels, trinkets, lace, gowns, 
&e. Flattered by such a compliment, he will feel 
greater encouragement to give you continually 
fresh proofs of the correctness of your opinion. 
His presents to you will pour in more frequently, 
and he will, r pats no expence to gratify the vain 
satisfaction of being thought a man of great taste. 
it is true that he wall have to pay dearer for every 
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article of female attire or ornament he purchases 
himself, and that the tradesman will impose upon 
his ignorance greater quantities than what are ne- 
cessary. But what of that ?>—the first is no con- 
cern of yours, and the latter circumstance is so 
much the more in your pocket. 


With revard to the articles of dress, which ne- 
cessity obliges you to defray out of your own funds, 
I need not observe to you the propriety of keeping 
such transactions as much as possible from his 
knowled:re. It is qtite time enough for your hus- 
band to find out the thing when you wear it; and, 
in that respect, [ must do men the justice to say, 
that nothing exceeds the quickness of sight they 
display in such like discoveries. They will spy a 
sew pin on your back; I don’t know why, it is a 
Kind of instinct they are born with. Whenever, 
therefore, your spouse happens to make such an 
important discovery, you have nothing to do but 
to say. that you have had the thing this lone while, 
that you have worn it a hundred times, and only 
wonder he should now, for the first time observe 
it. By thus detracting from the novelty of the 
article, you will generally succeed in silencing his 
enquiries for the moment, and altogether damp the 
spirit of iuquisitiveness for the future. 

The roseate glow which nature has so bounti- 
fully spread over your blushing cheeks, my dear 
girl, exempts you nearly form the necessity of 
having recourse to artificial tints et present. I say 
nearly, for, unless your complexion has greatly 
altered, the luxuriant growth of roses has left no 
room for the medest lily to thrive in. A small 
inatter of white, therefore, is desirable, even now. 
especially for the neck and bosom. Indeed if you 
follow my advice, you will find it useful in tem- 
pering the general ruddiness of your complexion. 
You look far too healthy fora gentlewoman. But 
of this more hereafter. ~ 

It now remains for me to give a few hints to 
regulate your individual intercourse with him. 
To some it may appear a matter of little moment, 


how to address a person we are in daily habits of 


conversing with: and hence you will meet with 
many of your fond wives, who delight in calling 
their husbands by their christian names, such as 
Wiiliam, James, Robert, or, which is worse, Bill, 
Jem, or Bob. 1 would have you do no such thing: 


the familiarity which invariably is the result of 


such a practice, will unquestionably undermine 
your authority, and the respect your husband ought 
to bear you. You willask, perhaps, * What name 
are we to give to the child, if he is not to be called 
by his right name?” His right name for you, my 
dear Frassy, ought to be no other than “ my dear.” 
Whether alone or in company, make it a point to 
address him in no other manner. Pear him as of- 
ten and as much as you please 3 but never. On any 
account, let the word * Sam” essipe your lips, 
nor allow hiin to call you by your name. “ Dear” 
each other, my dears, and the respectful distance 
which ought to subsist between man and wife, will 
never give way to that vulgar familiarity, which 
unfortunately prevails among so many couples. 
In tae whole course of ny matrimonial career, | 
have made it a point carefully to avoid appearing 
too fond of a husband ; and believe me, whenever 
I have in a moment of weakness relaxed from my 
resolution, I soon found to my cost an advantage 
was taken of my goodness, and my authority en- 
croached upon. From one simple maxim, however 
mieedaninad at first sight, f have invariably derived 
the greatest benefit. You will not misinterpret 
my meaning, if | communicate it to you in two 
words: Be always of an opposite humour to the 
one you find your husband in! 1 know too well, 
that there are such weak and silly beings, who, 
when their husband returns home dejected in spir- 
its, think it their duty to make as long a face as 
possible, in order, as they call it, “to share his 
sorrow.” I have witnessed some of these edifying 
moping duets, not without the highest entertain- 
ment; for, after a performance of a couple of 
hours, in which long pauses, sentimental quavers, 
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discordant sighs, and chromatic moans, were most 
scientifically exchanged, the sorrow-sharing couple 
were not a jot father advanced towards rational 
consolation, than when they had begun. What - 
then. in the name of goodness, can be the use of 
all this blubbering ? Would it not be a thousand 
times more rational and seasonable for the wile, 
on such an occasion, to cheer up her husband’s 
spirits by a merry song or two from * ‘The Devil 
to pay.” or a bit of a hornpipe across the room ? 
[ hardly think it possible that, in this point, you 
can difer from my opinion. But in the contrary 
case, that is, when the husband arrives at his house 
in high glee, full of his fun and spirits, you w ill 
perhaps ask, what can be the harm of joining in his 
eood humour, and making yourself happy along 
with him? Pause one moment, my angel, and co 
sider a little what is generally the cause, which 
tends to exhilarate men’s minds. Nine times out 
of ten vou will find it to be one of these few: either 
he has feasted his epicurean palate at some great 
diuner, and made free with the bottle, while your 
solitary meal has been a meagre current dumpling, 
or a boiled egg or two, accompanied with toast and 
water: or he has met in the streets with some 
bedizened flirt, that has given encouragement to 
his intriguing overtures: or he has gambled a few 
pounds out of his friend’s pocket, which the next 
day he will lose in a tenfold proportion. Are 


these good reasons for a wife to join in his Te 
Deum 2? 


co NCLUDED ON NEXT PAGE. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN. 


From Halifax we learn, that vessels continued fo ar 
rive with distressed persons from Newfoundland, who 
had emigratcd there the last year. Accounts at H 
from Dominico, to Dec. 1, state that the black troops 


were embarking on board transports, for Gibraltar, in 
consequence of the late disturbauces in that and the adje 
cent Islayds 


A 


DOMESTIC. 

Loss of the Chippewa.—The U. S. brig Chippewa, Lieut 
Reed, sailed from Boston, on the 27th of November 
bound to the Gulph of Mexico. On the 12th of Dece 
ber was stranded on a reef of Rocks extending from 
north-west point of the Grand Caicos Island.— Ves 
lost—part of her sails and rigging saved. The o 
and crew landed on the Island, and went to Turks 
where they chartered the schr. Tryal, Capt. M’Keen, 
arrived at New-York, on Thursday, the 16th inst. 

A British ship from Portland for Jamaica, luden with 
lumber, was cast away at the same place; vessel and car- 
go lost. An American schr. was driven ashore at the. 


same time, but got of. —™M F. Gaz. 








Fraud.—In Fayetteville, (N. C.) a Benjamin Brown, 
has been detected in trying to impose upon purchasers ot 
cotton, a bag of sand. As soon as it was discovered, and 
the bag ripped open, the gentleman decamped, leavis r 
cotton, waggon and horses, to the mercy of the public. 

— 

Turarre.—Monday evening, Shakspeare’s celebrate 
Play of The Mere Aant of Venice; with the Purse, and *7 
ali a Farce,—for the benefit of Mr. Hilson. 
—————————— ——————unnTEEEEEEIIIEE 

MARRLIGES. 

In this town—Capt. William Dunston, of North-Carolina, 

Sarah Allport, of this town.—Mr. Charles Perry, 
Mary H. Smith.—-Dr. E. H. Robbins, to Miss 


fiin. 


to Mrs. 

to Miss 

Louisa Ann C 
DEATHS. 

In this town— Mrs. Martha Hail, wife of Mr. Primus 
Hall, aged 36.—Mrs. Abigail St “ENS, aged 52.—Mrs Ro- 
sana Ingersoll, aged 63. —Mr. Thomas Bull, aged 23.— 
Mr. George Hays, aged 47.—)r. William Barret, aged 
52.—Miss Grace Fletcher Webster, only daughter of the 
Hon. Daniel Webster, aged 7.—David Green, son of Nr 
David Francis, aged 10.—William Edward Priest, son of 
Mr. John F. Priest, aged 2: funeral to-morrow.—Charles, 
only son of Luke Simons, aged 10 months. 

At Philadeiphia, 16th inst. Hon ALEXANDER J . Dat- 
Las, late Secretary of the Treasury of the tl nited States 
In Marblehead, Capt. Tuomas Russell, late of Saicm, 
aged 36. 








POETRY. 


(SELECTED.) 


THE THREE SIGHS. 
OR....8ORROW, HOPE, AND BLISS. 


Naa yonder cliff there stands a cot, 
Long favour’d by the foaming tide ; 
When Edward left the much lov’d spot, 

With parting kiss fair Anna sigh’d,— 
« With Edward’s presence biest to-day, 
But sad will be to-morrow : 
Adieu, Adieu,”....she scarce.could say, 
And heav’d the sigh of Sorrow. 


Some months had pass’d in silent grief, 
When Reason’s voice resum’d its sway ; 

She knew complaint ne’er gave relief, 
So grew resign’d from day to day. 

Oft from the cliffs she’d plaintive cry, 
“He may return to-morrow ;” 

While thus she sang, Hope’s rising sigh 
Reliev’d the sigh of Sorrow. 


And now the vessel homeward steer’d, 
She saw the well-known token wave— 
(The faithful sight her bosom cheer’d) 
The token she at parting gave. 
Fond Edward cried, with ardent kiss, 
*“ Thou shalt be mine to-morrow !” 
While thus he spake, the sigh of Bliss 
Dispell’d the sigh of Sorrow ! 
MORA 
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THE VILLAGE. 


dressed to the Ladies. 


We ask not woman to partake our toil, 
To join in scenes of danger and turmoil, 
Like Amazonia’s maids the war to guide, 
Harangue in senates, or in courts preside. 
A household Deity, with us she reigns, 
Our soul’s best part in pleasures and in pains, 
Intent on social virtue’s sweet employ, 
The joy of life, and life of every joy. 
From commerce, conquest, politics, and war, 
In stili domestic scenes remov’d afar, 
Temptation fails its vices to impart, 
Eo stain her nat:ve purity of heart. 
But this,” you say, “is dull, cold-hearted praise, 
tonic strains which any friend may raise : 
s the bard, who glows with brighter fires, 
i by a smile, or by a frown expires, 
glows with passion, and whose transports move 
To in rhapsody the soul of love.” 
© Ah! Vanity, thou gay enchantress, learn, 
““Phose flitting meteors but a moment burn : 
The passions flash, and then in darkness die, 
While love and friendship constant flames supply. 
This serious truth, ye charming Fair, attend ; 
He loves not truly, who is not a friend. 
Though round your steps may frolic every grace, 
And Seraphs’ beauties brighten in your face, 
The heaven you give will be repaid with scorn 
And you too late your fancy’s fictions mourn. 
To Friendship turn, whose powers at once impart 
To rule the judgment and enchain the heart : 
In Venus’ cestus there the virtues beam, 
Aud Cupid’s empire rests upon esteem : 
For there alone our highest praise will mect 
The virtuous mind and disposition sweet. 
*Tis lovely Mildness, homebred pleasure’s queen, 
. Alive to joy, yet still midst cares serene, 
To please delighting, and detesting strife, 
And following reason as the rule of life, 
Which soothes, aliures, subdues, refines and charms, 
Wins from our follies, and our rage disarms. 
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Messrs. Editors, 
with becoming severity, the growing prevalence of that 


finished perusing a new poem, entitled “Taz Vitiacs,” 
f send you for insertion an extract, which pourtrays that 
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From “Tae VfiiacR,” an anonymous poem, composed, as 
the author informs us, in a Village adjacent tothe White 
Plains, and abounding with sentiments of patriotism and 
philanthropy, as well as much entertaining matter ap- 
pendant, we extract the following admonitory lines, ad- 


Tax “ Reflector,” in your last number, has censured, 


worst of vices in the community,—Scandal. Having just 


slenderous vice in its true colours. The production is 
American, and purports to have been writien in the vicini- 
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ty of the “White Hills.” If I may judge from the cor- 
rectness and judgment with which the author has delin- 
eated some of the prominent features that characterise 
the “busy world,” he has not always been lecated near 
the «‘ White Hiils.’ The work exhibits other vices than 
Scandal—and those who read, not for the sake of reading 
only, may find much to commend, on perusing this poem. 
R. 

Tuay foul Intemperance nota smaller pest, 

Behold another fiend the scene infest, 

Each village haunt, and mar each social jey, 

Harass mild peace, and harmony destroy. 

*Tis gabbling Scandal. From her jaundic’d eyes 

No act escapes ; no passing whisper flies, 

But what her quick and ever listening ear, 

As echo faithful, never fails to hear. 

Her constant efforts no repose require, 

No walls discourage, and no vigils tire. 

No place is safe ; amongst the graves she prowls, 

Lurks in the ways, in every circle scowls, 

Her folio journal, with exactest care, ; 

Swells with each trifle, lighter than the air, 

Then opes the page to every curious eye, 

And smiles in triumph, as succeeds the lie. 

By falsehood colour’d, and with nonsense fraught, 

Lo! what a mass the envious hag has wrought. . 

Her tittletattle fills the ample page ; 

There youth is libell’d, and abus’d old age ; 

Here, trac’d in gall, appears the beauteous face, 

There sneers and jests profane the loveliest grace ; 

Here inuendos stain the fairest fame, 

There bold aspersion blots an honour’d name ; 

In every line is envy, spite and rage, 

Folly indites, and malice fills each page. 

Foul Witch, avaunt, compose unsettled peace, 

Repent thy fury, and thy nonsense cease ; 

So shall the friend again repose on friend, 

And jarring feuds in social blessings end, 

Confiding Love with constant Virtue reign, 

And Mirth and Pleasure frolic on the plain. 
SE 
( Continued from page 63.) 

If you keep your children at home, a whole pam- 
phlet would perhaps be necessary to instruct you 
upon all possible exigencies, and, after all, not en- 
able you to avoid a world of uneasiness, trouble 
and vexation. ‘To steer clear of those, believe me, 
there is but one remedy, that of making strangers 
wade threugh the drudgery of bringing up your 
children. Send them to nurses and to schools, by 
all means, as soon as ever youcan. ‘The expence 
is trifling compared with the comfort you thereby 
insure to yourself, and moreover it is doing your 
offspring the grea‘est service; they will be better 
fed and better taught, than if you had them about 
you; for, as Dr. Johnson in one of his books justly 
observes, any thing is done better by those whose 
constant occupation and calling confers on them a 
superior habitude and aptitude, than by persons 
that are novices in that particular department, be 
it whatever it may. You are a great proficient in 
works of female attire ; nevertheless | have heard 
you say. that you prefer having your aprons and 
stomachers frem the hand of an expert mantua- 
maker, than getting them up yourself. As for the 
rest, it is proper you should love your children 
even more than their father; but let this love at 
all times be tempered by the guide of reason, oth- 
erwise they will in time gain an undue ascendency 
over their mother, especially the boys, and be un- 
fit to appear on the labyrinthic stage of the world. 

Not knowing what will be your lot, you will, 
my dear Frassy, recollect with gratitude, your 
aunt’s exertions to ve oe up in constant hab- 
its ofindustry. Although, thank heaven, your fu- 
ture situation renders a further display of that 
female merit unnecessary, and perhaps improper, 
it is advisable, for your husband’s sake, to keep up 
the appearance of diligence and industry. Men, 
in their perverted notion of things, have no idea 
of a woman’s being a good wife, unless she be a 
complete a and slave. ‘This is an error of 
theirs, which all your ingenuity will be incapable 
of beating out of their heads, and consequently it 
is best to accommodate—not yourself but your ap- 

arance, to that mistaken notion which there is no 
oubt your husband entertains along with the rest. 
Meke it a point, therefore, at all times to appear 


* 


over head and ears in business, let him never find 
you unemployed ; and, above ail, have constantly 
some work at hand to take up the moment you 
hear him knock at the door. Depend upon it, you 
cannot please him more than by making him thus 
believe, that he is in possession of a treasure of a 
wife; why, therefore, not encourage such an 
opinion at so trifling an expence, which he will 
amply repay you by increased affection, a thous- 
and attentions, and probably numerous and valuable 
presents? Besides, your imaginary occupations 
will afford you the best excuse, and indeed justifi- 
cation, in case of any omission or neglect either in 
your dress or domestic economy ; the want of time 
to do this or that, will always be an incontroverti- 
ble argument in your favour. 

And here, mw ever beloved Euphrasia, do I feel 
myself compelled, not from a want of matter or 
good will, but by exhausted strength, to close the 
pleasing task of guiding you by anticipation 
through the intricate mazes of married life. My 
love to you has given me courage to bid defiance to 
the gout, that inveterate foe of my declining age. 
For five successive nights have I sat up lorg after 
my usual hour of rest, in order to complete the 
work I had once begun ; but I plainly perceive my 
spirits overrated the powers of my enfeebled con- 
stitution. Iam no longer the woman | Was thirty 
years ago. ‘The cramp in my right hand. has, as 
you may observe in the two or three last sheets, 
greatly impeded my writing, and is now become 
so painful, that I must give up the idea of any fur- 
ther continuation. ‘Two words mere and I have 
done. 

The present, my dear, is probably the last time 
I shall enjoy the happiness of conversing with you. 
Althou h these two Years parted from you, the 
idea of your being stillin England, at buta few 
days journey from me, rendered the absence of a 
beloved and affectionate niece more supportable. 
But when I reflect on the immense distance of the 
country you are going to,on the little likelihood of 
your speedy return, and, let the latter happen ever 
so soon, on the great probability. nay, almost cer- 
tainty, oi my having set out on a much more dis- 
tant travel, to that bourne from which there is n» 
returi—the thought of eternal separation freia 
you, my good girl, from all my heart holds dear, 
paralyzes my pen, and bedews, as you see, my pa- 
per with tears of agonizing sorrow. © This tral, a 
presentiment whispers to ime, I shall not long sur- 
vive. But it is for your good, and so let it be en- 
dured with resignation and fortitude. Farewell, 


my child, for the last time, farewell! May your 
aunt’s -well-meant advice, may her daily blessings 
and prayers, ensure your happiness! Once more 
adieu ! 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


In giving the conclusion of the very singular Matrimo- 


nial Instructions, perhaps it is proper to observe, that, not- 


withstanding the ingenious introductory letter, their au- 
thenticity is questionable. To the whole tenor of the iron- 
ical, and, as it were, negative precepts laid down, it re- 
quires not much sagacity to give the same interpretation 
as Dean Swift intended for his celebrated “Instructions to 
Servants ;”—7. e. a rule of conduct diametrically opposite 
to the one which his satirical pen inculcates. Considered 
in this point of view, the instructions to Euphrasia will 
not be liable to misconstruction ; but will serve as a buoy 
to avoid that which it was the province of irony to re- 
commend. 


The “ Reflector” and “ Poetical Moralist” are received, 
No. 2, of the Magazine, is reprinted. Subscribers who 
may not have received it, are requesied to call or send to 
the office for it. 
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